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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

WASHINGTON. D.C, 20505 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR INTELLIGENCE 


3 June 1966 


This brochure is being distributed at 
the request of the Director, who feels that 
it has important and useful things to say 
about problems in communication. I can add 
to this my own view that this is the best 
"short course" on semantics I have seen. 

STATINTL 

R. J. SMITH 

Deputy Director for Intelligence 
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WAS THE WORD — 

“AND” 


Perhaps all stories should 
begin with the word 
“and.” Perhaps they 
should end with the word 
“and” too. It would 


remind us that no 
experience ever begins; 
there was always 
something that preceded 
it. What really began, 
for us, was our awareness 
of something going on. 

At the end, the word 
“and . . would remind 
us that no story ever 
really ends — something 
more will happen 
after. Thus, it may 
be said that we live in 
the world of “etc.” There 
is always more to start 
with than we can take 
into account. There is 
always more to say than 
we can possibly say. 

There is always more 
to end with than we can 
imagine. ^ You are 
now invited to enter 
the world of etc. 



\ 
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“Man,” it has been said, “is the 
only creature on earth who can talk 
himself into trouble.” 

After a couple of million years of 
practice, we’ve become pretty good 
at it. 

Think back over the last few days 
—if you can bear to do so— and 
chances are that you will find that at 
least some of your tensions, anx- 
ieties and frustrations arose from 
situations in which you did not 
really understand what someone 
said— or they did not seem to under- 
stand what you really meant. 
Perhaps: 

0 a customer’s order was improp- 
erly filled. 

0 a letter or memo was addressed 
to the wrong place or person. 

0 a lot of time was wasted on the 
wrong assignment. 

0 you never did get anything out 
of the conference you spent two 
hours in this morning. 

0 And at home? Well, you’re in- 
clined to agree with the man 
who said, “There are only three 
races— men, women and chil- 
dren. And none of them speak 
the same language.” 

What is upsetting about all this is 
that you may feel that you are a 
pretty good communicator— it’s just 
that everyone else seems to do such 
a lousy job of it. After all, it should 
be perfectly easy for us to under- 
stand each other in our every day 
home and business life. 

What can the matter be ? 

Is it not at least possible that we 
have taken our ability to communi- 
cate with each other for granted? | 
Perhaps we have felt that it is a 
rather simple, natural process, and 
“once we learn the language,” we 
should be able to understand each 
other pretty well. 

Would it perhaps be useful to 


communicate and .ce if there arc 
any dues that wil help us uruh r 
stand each other a title better? 

For the most par , the work of 1 a 
world gets done b< cause people in 
cooperate with one mother. Each of 
us is almost wholly dependent >n 
what other people do for us. The 
modern world is rot a “jungle of 
competition” as son e have described 
it; it is more like an ocean of coop 
eration. 

The cooperation that makes hu- 
man society pos ible is almost 
wholly dependent < n the skill with 
which we commui icate. If we do 
not understand ea h other’s needs, 
we cannot fill them very well. 

So, it seems eminently worthwhile 
to examine the pro< ess by which we 
communicate. Perhaps we will find 
that when commun cation fails, it is 
not we who are at fault, but that 
f some part of the pr >eess has broken 
down. 

And that is whai we want to talk 
about on the following pages. 

Now the questio i rather reason- 
ably arises : Why should a business 
firm like ours — exl ractors of ores, 
makers of metals and chemical: — 
discuss this at all? 

And the best answer we can think 
of is that we feel hat all business 
. f ultimately comes down to a trans- 
action between individual human 
beings. The succes- of that transac- 
tion depends almos entirely on how 
well they understand each other 
The material on the following 
pages is intended - not to answer 
: questions— but to si Imulate thinki ng 
;i;, about how we communicate and how 
; we might try to im •: -rove the w r ay we 
do it. If this, in t irn, help ns to 
understand your n ;eds better, tl en 
we can hope to fill hem betb r. A. n 
our business will improve to that, 
extent. 


« CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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examine the process by which we Perhaps yours \ ill too. 
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HOW IS IT WE KNOW SOMETHING TO COMMUNICATE ? 




■■fcJfcere’s looking at you — one way, at 

least. Instead of thinking of yourself as a “thing” in a world of “things” you might try to 
think of yourself as a whole lot of activities going on near some point in space and at 

this moment in time. At this “somewhere/somewhen” you are immersed in a 
great ocean of other happenings. The interactions between the “happening” that is you and 
the “happenings” that are NOT you, are the raw, basic stuff we try to 
communicate about. ^ When you talk or write about something, what you are describing 
is those interactions that happened inside of you— not just what happened outside of you. 
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The world outside us is believed 
to be made up of at least three levels of 
“happenings.” Of these, we are able to 
experience only one level with our unaided 
senses. Visually, the level we do see 
appears to be made up of radiant light, 
such as is emitted from the stars and our 
sun, and the reflection of this light from 
the edges and surfaces of “things,” which 
usually appear to us as patches and 
patterns of colors. What we “see” is not 
the “thing” itself, but a happening — 
the emission of light or the reflection of it. 


Beneath the edges and surfaces of “things,” 
there is another layer of events that 
can be seen with special instruments, like 
microscopes and x-rays. What these 
instruments do is to bring this otherwise 
“invisible” world up to the visible 
world of colors, edges and patterns that 
we can experience. This microscopic 
layer appears to be a world of structures — 
which we might consider to be 
forces in equilibrium — and of motion — 
which we might describe as forces 
seeking equilibrium. 
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Beyond the microscopic layer is still 
another, which we believe to be made up 
of the interaction of electrical and 
magnetic forces in constant motion. 

We “see” this world, too, by bringing some 
of its effects up to the level of patterns 
of color and the edges of things — 
such as streaks on a photographic film, 
or a pointer on a dial. Thus, the world 
that we can experience directly is made 
up of patterns of color and edges of things,, 
and it is the effect these have on us 
that we talk and wrnite about. 


We react to only a few of all the waves 
of energy that ceaselessly pour in upon us 
from all directions. The spectrum of visible 
light — our “window on the world” — 
is only a tiny band out of all the waves 
of energy our instruments tell us are out 
there. And out of all the sound waves — 
the “music of the spheres” — that beat in 
upon us, our ears can pick up and 
process on’y a very little bit. 

What we can talk or write about 
is only a very small part of all that is 
going on “out there” . . . 
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In a way, we “select” that part of the world 
that we want to experience at any one 
time. If we choose to stay indoors instead 
of going out, we have already selected 
one field to experience — and cut ourselves 
off from all the rest. And if we are in a 
room with four windows, we further 
narrow the field of our experience when we 
choose which window we want to look 
through. The particular place you are in, 
and the direction you choose to look, decide 
what experiences you are going to have. 
Since no two people can be in exactly 
the same spot at exactly the same time, all 
of our experiences are, to that extent, 
different. ^ Many of our problems in 
communication arise because we forget to 
remember that individual experiences 
are never identical. 
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Another way we select the experience we 
are to have is by picking out some of 
the things that are in our field of vision and 
rejecting the others. These three 
photographs are all reproduced from the 
same negative — we show them as they 
might appear to: 


So, even when we are looking at “the same 
thing” — that is, in the same direction 
and from almost exactly the same spot — - 
we still do not necessarily experience 
it the same way. (A good example is the 
quite different reactions people get from 
watching the same motion picture). 


A young man “on the town’’ 


A person needing to cash a check 



Someone who is late for an appointment 





What happens inside us when we see 
something? Two things, apparently. In the 
first place the light rays emitted or 
reflected from the outside events you have 
chosen to look at are focused on a tiny 
%-inch spot on the back wall of the 
eye. Here, they are changed into electrical 
impulses which then trigger a chain 
of electrical and chemical events in your 
nervous system. When you talk about 


what you have seen, what you talk about is 
that chain of events in your nervous 
system, its interaction with the object 
outside you. This experience— because of 
what you chose to look at, the time 
you chose to look at it, and the fact that the 
light rays that entered your eye never 
entered anyone else’s, make this experience 
individual and unique. It is not exactly 
like that of anyone else. 
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How then, can we ever discover what is 

similar in our individual experiences of the 
same outside event? Well, one theory 
is that, while any one experience is uniquely 
individual — the series of individual 
experiences is (or can be) nearly identical. 

If we walk around a chair, its shape will 
constantly change as we change the angles 
at which we look at it. If someone else 
then walks around the chair and looks at 
it in the same angles, he will have 
different individual experiences, but the 
series will be much the same for him as 
it was for us. Thus the succession of 
individual experiences enables us to agree 
upon what we have experienced, even 
though the individual experiences 
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are somewhat different. If this were not 

true, effective communication would 
be almost impossible. When we talk 
to someone, we establish communication 
best by discovering what is common in 
the succession of our experiences, while 
keeping in mind that we may differ in 
our interpretation of any individual 
experience. >-& Although we experience 
the world in bits and pieces, the sequence 
in which we experience them flows 
together and we feel the world around us 
as a continuous panorama. When we 
try to communicate about it, 
we have to break it down into bits and 
pieces. Perhaps a large part of our 
trouble starts there. 



To a certain extent, we are “taught” what 
to see. The event which has not been 
experienced before does not “make sense.” 
Successive experiences enable us finally 
to recognize the sameness of the sequence 
of experiences, even though individually 
they are different. For instance, take 
these pictures: 

This appears 
to be a cup and saucer 



So does this . . . And this . . . 


Yet, considered as separate experiences, 
each image we form of the cup and saucer is 
entirely different. 

Somewhat the same thing applies to sounds. 
The interpretation of sounds as intelligible 
experience depends on our ability to 
recognize a sequence of patterned sound 
waves moving through time. Thus, we have 
to be taught to “see” what we see and 
to “hear” what we hear. Since we are each 
taught differently, the very basis 
of our understanding of what we see 
and hear differs to some extent from what 
others see and hear. This is one reason 
why verbal communications often are less 
satisfactory than written ones, because 
the spoken language allows of so many 
different intonations, pitches and variations. 
Two or more people, hearing the same 
sounds, do not experience nor interpret 
them the same way. When we assume that 
everyone sees or hears “the same thing,” 
then we base our personal communication 
on a false and misleading premise. 
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A good way to show that we have to learn 
to see is the ink blot. Looking at the 
one here, different people will “see” different 
things in it; their internal experience 
of this event will tend to be different than 
that of other people looking at it. You will 
find, also, that if you look away from it, and 
then look back again, you may discover 
new shapes that give you new experiences 
that you had not seen before. When you 
are talking to other people, it is sometimes 


useful to keep in mind that if the 
experience you are talking about is new 
to them, they will have trouble “making 
sense” out of it, just as you perhaps 
had trouble “making sense” out of this ink 
blot when you first saw it. Much of our 
difficulty in introducing new ideas — 
and much of the very human resistance to 
change — arises from the fact that we 
have to learn what to experience in the 
events we experience. 
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people have reported seeing in the ink blot 
on the preceding page. Did you see 
them Looking back at the original ink 
blot, do you see them now? Have you 
perhaps been taught by other people what 
to see? When you are talking to someone, it 
is well to keep in mind that they may 
have been “taught” to experience things 
differently than you have, and perhaps the 
reason you have difficulty understanding 
them is that you are not allowing for this. 





Two Statues 



Two Birds Pecking Food 


Two Pelicans Facing Each Other 


if you use your imagination, 

YOU GAN SEE LOTS OF THINGS IN THE 
, CLOUD FORMATIONS... WHAT DO YOU 
THINK YOU see, LINUS? 


f WELL, THOSE CLOUDS UP THERE 

look tome like the map of the 

VERlTlSH HONDURAS ON THE CARI80EAN.. 



, THAT CLOUD Op THERE LOOKS A LITTLE 
i LIKE THE PROFILE OF THOMAS EAKINS. 
\TH£ FAMOUS PAINTER AND SCULPTOR... 


And that group of clouds over there 
Gives me the impression of the stoning 

OF STEPHEN..,! CAN SEE THE APOSTLE 
PAUL STANDING THERE TO ONE SIDE.. . 



OH H0H...THAT% VERY GOOD. 
WHAT DO YOU SEP IN THE 
CUXJOS, CHARLIE BROWN? 



WELL, I WAS GOING TO SAY I 
SAW A DUCKYANDA HORSIE, 
JUT I CHANGEDMYMIND! 

IT 
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It was six men of Indostan 
To learning much inclined, 

Who went to see the Elephant 
(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 
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The Second, feeling of the tusk / Cried, "Ho! what have we here 
So very round and smooth and sharp ? /Tome 'tis very clear 
This wonder of an Elephant / Is very like a spear!" 




The Third approached the animal 
And, happening to take 
The squirming trunk within his hands 
Thus boldly up he spake: 

" I see," quoth he, "the Elephant 
- Is very like a snake!" 



The Fifth , who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said: " E'en the blindest man 
Can tell what this resembles most; 

Deny the fact who can 
This marvel of an Elephant 
Is very like a fan!" 


The Sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope. 

"I see," quoth he, "the Elephant 
Is very like a rope!" 




And so these men of Indostan / Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion / Exceeding stiff and strong. 

Though each was partly in the right, / They all were in the wrong! 
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This is the composite elephant the blind 

men saw. It reminds us that the world 
we live in is built up of the quite different 
experiences that people have had, and 
which they have managed to communicate 
with each other. But let us also consider 
that if the blind men had exchanged 
places, and individually experienced that 
portion of the elephant that they had 
not felt previously, they ultimately would 
have been able to agree upon a much 
better looking elephant than this one. As 
we read, and listen, and experience, we 
establish the basis for a closer 
understanding of what others experience, 
and thus we can — in the end — find that 
we have much more to agree on than 
to disagree about. It is when we stop 
learning that we begin to build the barrier 
that keeps us from understanding other 
people — and perhaps finding common 
agreement with them. 
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HOW DO WE CREATE SYMBOLS > 


G 

o far, we have managed to get some part of 

some event happening outside-your-skin inside your skin. We have said that, as a result, 
you have had some kind of an experience inside of you, and you have tried to 
interpret it. Now the question arises— how can you get this interpretation you have 
made back out again so that it will pass through the world outside-your-skin and 
possibly inside-some-one-else’s-skin? How, indeed, can a purely personal, internally 

experienced event be shared with someone else? (For that is what w T e do when we 
communicate.) Well, for the most part, what you do is to create a new event in the 

world outside-your-skin. As we shall shortly see, this new event that you create has all 
the outside-your-skin “objectivity” of any other event in the world outside, and it is 

received by whomever you are talking or writing to, just like any other “real” event. 

But it is not the original event you experienced— and it is not the inner event you 

experienced. ^ The word (or symbol) you create is not the event that it reports on— 
it is a new event entirely. 


As far as we now know, there are three 
principal ways in which human individuals 
can communicate with each other: 

By actual physical touch 

We communicate this way nearly every day 
—we make ourselves understood with 
. . a tap on the shoulder 
. . a pat on the back 
. . a slap on the cheek 
. . and the ritualistic extension 
of the handshake. 


The physical pressure of some 
part of your body, or an exten- 
sion of it, acts as an outside 
event to stimulate responses in 
someone else’s' nervous system. 



We also communicate — 

by visible movements of some portions of our 
bodies . . . much of our daily communication 
occurs by means of 

. . a finger pointing 
. . a wink of an eye 
. . a nod of the head 
. . a shrug of the shoulders 
. . a smile . . . grimace ... or scowl 


By moving some portion of 
our bodies in space, we 
change the angles of inci- 
dence and the angles of re- 
flection of visiblelightwaves. 
These changes, if seen by 
someone else, are an event to 
them which they can inter- 
pret in the same way they 
would any other “outside” 
event. 
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And we communicate by symbols, 
which “stand for” something we have 
experienced internally. 

We use audible symbols . . . 


Spoken symbols are 
“outside” events we create 
by directing our vocal 
muscles to vibrate a pulsed 
code, setting into motion 
similarly pulsed vibrations 
in the air. These are picked up as “real” outside 
events by the person we are talking to . . . 
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Most of our present day failures 
in communication can be traced either to 
misunderstandings of the role that symbols 
play in inter-human communication, 
or to inadequacies in the way that we create, 
transfer and perceive symbols — whether 
they are spoken or written. 

Perhaps if we had some clear-cut idea 
of what symbols do (remember, they are 
events, as we create and experience them, not 
things) we would find it easier to reduce 
or even eliminate some errors we make that 
lead to our misunderstanding each other. 


And we use visible symbols 

Visible symbols are created by 
manipulating our muscles to 
create patterns in some material 
that is not a part of our bodies. 

These patterns reflect visible 
light in unique ways, and can 
thus be distinguished from each 
other. To the person who sees 
them, they are real events that are 
experienced by him and can be 
interpreted internally, just like any other “real” event. 



Here are some commonly used 
Visual” symbols: 



W V s)J ( 
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Since words, and AppitavediFar, Rhlea8e(2Q04/01/29 : 

seem to give us more trouble in 
communication than other types of visual 
symbols, let us see what a word appears to be 
when we consider it as a pattern that 
reflects wave lengths of visible light . . . 


and as nothing else, because the relationship 
of each letter, from left to right, or from 
top to bottom, is precisely maintained. 

If we were to “program” instructions 
for writing the word “Star” we could say . . . 


We might try the word Star. 

The four configurations that make up 

the written word have 24 possible left-to-right 

combinations . . . 


STAR 


TSAR 


SATR 


TASR 

‘ ;iA 

SART 

•VNV •• 

TRSA 


SRAT 

•w : 

TARS 

r TAS 

STRA 


TSRA 

R STA 

SRTA 

A. ti S T 

TRAS 

RASf 


Notice that only one of the configurations 
reflects the wavelength pattern we call Star. 
So, in the patterns we create in our nervous 
systems and transmit to our muscles, 
which move a pen or paint brush or typewriter 
keys — we are instructing our muscles 
to arrange something outside ourselves 
in a left-to-right code. 

It does not matter whether the image 
we thus create is big or small . . . 



It does not matter, within wide limits, 
what type faces the word is set in . . . 
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It does not matter if the word is set in type 
or written out in script . . . 


is always first whether the 
% word is written from left or right, or 

jf from top to bottom. 

" i ” always appears immediately 
? to the right, or just below “S". 

" " always appears to the right, or 
below “ST". 

"R” always appears to the right or 
below "STA". 

A R TARSTARS 
jj RS '"ARSTARST 

| STARS; A R S T A 

TARSTARSTAR 
| ARSTARSTARS 

1 R ST ARSTARST 



We have to be taught to recognize these 
unique left-to-right patterns, in the 
same way we are taught to recognize a cup 
and saucer (as on page 8), no matter 
at what angle we view them, or under what 
lighting conditions, providing only that 
the edges remain visible. 

Thus, in the use of words for communication, 
it is the spelling — the rigid adherence to a 
“positional notation” — that is of the most 
importance. It is not the “meaning” because 
the meaning is not in the word, but in the 
person who is using it. 

Spellings change but slowly over a period 
of time, and when they do, the left-to-right 
uniqueness of the pattern remains much 
the same. Meanings change with speakers, 
regions, contexts, and time. 
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We translate an inner experience, 
inside our nervous system, into pulsed 
electrochemical codes that instruct 
our muscles to contract or expand in 
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specific ways . . . 

Our muscles translate these codes into 
actions that move objects outside-our-skin 
into patterns that have a prescribed 
left-to-right or up-to-do wn order in space . . . 
These patterns reflect wavelengths of light 
in the visible range. The wavelengths 
are transmitted to and received by other 
nervous systems in exactly the same 
way as any other event in space/time... 
Received by another nervous system, 
these patterns of light waves form the basis 
for a new experience, which, in turn, 
may result in a new set of symbol responses. 
Much the same thing happens, of course, 
when we communicate with spoken 
language, except that we use sound waves 
instead of light waves. 

When we act as if we believed that a word 
symbol is the event that was originally 
experienced, we ignore all the steps that have 
made it something else. . . . 

Common words cannot possibly have 
meanings in themselves — only people can 
have meanings. 
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IN SEARCH OF THE MEANING OF MEANING' 


F 

now on we are going to talk about common 

wous m everyday use, and not about all the other types of symbols and symbol systems 

that we use for communicating with each other ... we also will try to explore what is 
meant when we talk about “meaning”-for it is the transfer of meaning that is the goal 
of interhuman communications. 
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1965, "THE NEW WORLD 
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words in the English language today. 

The number is constantly growing, 
as we add new human experiences 
to be reported upon (through the use of 
extensions of our natural senses — 
telescopes, microscopes, spectroscopes, etc.) 
or as we coin new expressions to 
describe present experiences — -hula hoops, 
me-tooism, high camp, etc. 

The number of words (other than 
technical ones connected with a business or 
profession) that an educated adult uses 
in daily conversation is about 2,000. 

Of these, the 500 most frequently used have 
14,000 dictionary definitions. 

This is a pitifully small number of symbols 
to describe the infinite richness and 
diversity of individual human experiences. 

*With apologies to C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards 
who wrote a book called “The Meaning of Meaning.” 

They found 16 groups of meanings for the word 
“meaning” in the English language. 


cmTc"rtewret7i n oltfjfiSs'nm i 
add new experiences for 
us to report 

Oiiieniarrig! 

Cybernetics 

Miniaturization 

Cryogenics 

Bioceno'ogy 

Electrochemistry 

Old technologies wc no longer 
draw experience from, 
whose words are disappear- 
ing from common use 
Alchemy 
Chandlery 
Heraldry 
Slacksmithing 
Falconry 
Cannonry 

Old words once used to 
describe one experience, that 
are now used to describe 
other experiences 

Missile 

Compact 

Spectacular 

Twist 

Carpetbagger 

Maverick 

Gauntlet 
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There are about 298 million English speaking 
people alive in the world today. 

To some extent, their individual experiences 
differ from all others. Every fraction of a 
second in their lives, they are experiencing 
something that is not exactly like any 
experience they have had before, or that 
anyone else has had. 

Yet they have the same meager store of 
accepted symbols to use in reporting to each 
other what they have experienced. 

Each common word/symbol must, therefore, 
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necessarily be used to cover a wide range 
of “meanings.” 

Let us look at one common word — perhaps 
you have used it once or more today — 
and see what a dictionary says it “means.” 
Having glanced at what the Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary has to say about the 
“meaning” of LEAD — can you write down 
here the “real meaning” of the word? 


Of course you can’t. 


(A dictionary does not tell us what common words “mean.” A 
dictionary is a history of how a word has been used most fre- 
quently in some contexts and at different times. A dictionary in- 
dicates various areas of meaning 1 , at various periods of time.) 


Lead (led), sb. 1 [OE. Had str. neut. = Du* 
lood lead, MHG. lot fmod.G. lot , loth) plum- 
met, also solder.] i, The heaviest of the base 
metals, of a dull pale bluish-grey colour, easily 
fusible, soft and malleable. Chemical symbol 
Pb. Rarely pi. = kinds of lead. +b. Some- 
times called black lead ( = L. plumbum nigrum) 
in contradistinction to white lead {plumbum 
album), a name for tin -1753. a » See Red 
lead. White lead. 3. Short for Black 
lead, graphite, or plumbago. Hence, a small 
stick of graphite for filling a pencil. 1840. 4. 

The metal as fashioned into a leaden coffin, a 
bullet, etc.; the leaden part of anything ME. 
5. a. A large pot, cauldron, or kettle. (Orig., 
one made of lead.) Now only dial. OE. b. 
dial. A leaden milk-pan. 6. A sounding-lead 
1440. 7. pi. a. The strips of lead used to 

cover a root; often collect, fora lead flat, a lead 
roof, foccas. construed as sing. 1578. b. The 
lead frames of the panes in lattice or stained 
glass windows 1705. 8. Printing. A thin strip 

of type-metal, used in type-composition to 
separate lines 1808. 

1. Phr. iTo lie, be wrapt in l . ; to be buried in a 1 . 
coffin. So fto lay, lap in l. 4. Hcauen keepe L. out 
of nice Skaks. 6 . Phr. To cast , heave the l. To 
arm the l . : to fill the hollow in it with tallow in order 
to discover the nature of the bottom by the substances 
adhering; (Smyth). 7. a., A Goodly Leads upon the 
Top, railed with Statua's interposed Bacon. 

Combs. : 1 .* arming, the tallow used for arming a 
lead (see 6) ; 'ash, -ashes, litharge ; -bath, (a) the 
mass of melted 1. in a lead -furnace ; (i) the molten 1. 
with which gold arid silver ores are melted before 
cupellation ; 1 . glance (= Du. loodglans\ galena; 
-light, a window in which small panes are fixed in 
leaden carries, also attrib. ; -line, (a) a sounding-lead 
or plumb-line ; (£) a line loaded with leaden weights, 
running along the bottom of a net 1 ( c ) a bluish grey 
Jine along the gums at their junction with the teeth, 
indicating' lead- poisoning; -mill, (a) an establishment 
for producing milled or sheet 1. ; (£) a circular plate of 
1. used by the lapidary for grinding or roughing; 
•nail (mostly pi.), a nail Used to fasten a sheet ofl. 
on a roof; -ochre = Massicot; -paper, a test-paper 
treated with a preparation of l. ; -pencil, a pencil of 
graphite, often enclosed in cedar or other wood ; 
-plant (U.S.), a shrub ( Amorpha canescetts) found in 
thC' west of the Mississippi valley, and believed to 
indicate the presence ofl. ore; -plaster = Diachylon; 
-poisoning, poisoning by the introduction of I. into 
the system; -spar = Anglesite or Ckrussite ; -tree, 
(a) a W. Indian name for the tropical leguminous tree 
Leucxna glauca ; (b) a crystalline deposit of metallic 
1. or due that has been placed in a solution of acetate 
ofl.; -vitriol s= Anclesite ; -water (=Ger. blei- 
wasser), dilute solution of acetate of I.; -work, 
plumbers' work and material ; work in 1., esp. glaziers' 
work; Hvorks^/., an establishment for smelting 
lead-ore; -wort, .a herbaceous plant of southern 
Europe ( Plumbago europxan also, any plant of the 
genus Plumbago or the order Plumbaginacex . 

Lead (Ifd), sb. 2 ME. [f. Lead z/. 1 ] f i. 
The action of Lead v . 1 ; leading -1510, b. 
Direction given by going in front; example; 



guiding indication 1851. 3. The front or lead- 
ing place ; the place in front of (something). 
Also, the position or function of leading (e.g. 


The action or right of playing the first card in 
a round or trick ; also, the card so played, or 
proper to be played, or the suit to which it be- 
longs 1742. 5. Curling. The first player or 

the stone first played. 1685. 6. Mining, a. = 

Lode 5. 1812. b. Gold-mining. An alluvial 
deposit of gold along the bed of an ancient 
river 1855. 7. Theatr. T he principal part in a 

play ; also, one who plays such a part 1874. 8. 
Friendly lead (see Friendly a. 3). Also 
simply lead. 1851. 9. tec/in. a. Electricity. \a) 
The angle between the plane through the lines 
of contact of the brushes or collectors of a 
dynamo or electric motor with the commutator 
and the trans verse plane bisecting the magnetic 
field. (b) A conductor conveying electricity 
from the source to the place where it is used. 
1881. b. Engineering , etc. The distance to 
which ballast, coal, soil, etc. has to be conveyed 
(see Lead v . 1 i b). to its destination 1841. c. 
Horology. The action of a tooth, as a tooth of 
a wheel, in impelling another tooth or pallet 
1880. d. Naut . The direction iirwhich running 
ropes lead fair, and come down to the deck 
(Smyth) i860. e. Steam-engine. (See quots.) 
1838. 

*• Phr. To take the (or<t) to occupy the front 
place, to assume thefunction of leader. Each of our 
porters took the 1 . in turn Tyndall. 4. Phr. To 
return one's partner's 1 . 1 to play from the same suit 
on getting the 1. 9. e. L, of the crank, the setting of 
the crank of one engin6 a little in advance of the 
right angle tothe other; namely at xoo° or no 0 in 
placeof 90°. This assists in rendering the motion of 
the piston more uniform, by moderating its velocity 
at the end of the stroke. L. of the valve , the amount 
.of opening which a valve has when the engine is on 
the centre 1881. 

Comb.: I.-off, a commencement: also that which 
leads off, the first of a series ; -reins Coaching, the 
leaders' reins ; -screw, 4 the main 6crew of a lathe, 
which gives the feed motion to the slide-rest ' (Web- 
ster). 

Lead (lfd), v. 1 Pa. t. and pa. pple. led. 
[Com. Teut. wk. vb. ; OE. Idedan : — OTeut. 
*laidfan , f. *laid& road, journey (see Load, 
Lode sbs.), related to OE. litian to go, travel.] 
L To conduct. 1. trans. To cause to go 
along with oneself. fa. To bring or take (a 
person or animal) to a place, (Phrases like to 
I . captive are now understood in sense 2.) 
-1704. b. To carfy or convey, usu. in a cart, 
etc. Now only n. dial. : To cart (coal, corn, 
etc.). To l. in (grain) : to house. OE. c. To 
bring forward, adduce (testimony) ; to bring 
(an action). Now only in Sc. Law'. ME. a. 
To conduct, guide, esp. by going on in ad- 
vance OE. b. Of motives, circumstances, 
etc. ; To guide, direct to a place ME. c. Of 
a clue, light, sound, etc. : To serve (a person) ’ 
as an indication of the way ; to mark the 
course for. Also absol. to l. in (Naut,) ; to 
mark the course for entering port. 1697. d. 
absol. 1580. c. Phr, To l. the way: f(tf) to 

Of a commander: To march at the head of 
and direct the movement of. Also with on. 
OE. 4. To conduct (a person) by holding the 


by argument, etc., to a conclusion; to induce 
to do something ME. 6. Of a way, road, etc. : 
To conduct (a person) to or into a place. 
Hence absol. or intr. : to have a specified 
direction. ME. b . intr. To form a channel 
into, a connecting link to (something) 1833. c. 
intr. To l. to: to have as a result 1770. 7. To 

1. (a person) a dance : transf. and fig., to put 

to the trouble of hurrying from place to place; 
hence, to compel to go through a course of 
irksome action. So to l. (a person) a chase , a 
life. 1529. 8. a. To conduct (water, steam) 

through a channel or pipe ME. b. To guide 
the course or direction of (something flexible ; 
e. g. a rope, etc. over a pulley, through a hole, 
etc.) OE. c. Naut. intr. Of a rope : To admit 
of being led i860, tg. To conduct (affairs) ; to 
manage, govern -1579. 

i. b. Faith, sir, ha's led the drumme before the 
English Tragedians Shaks. c. No evidence has yet 
been led to show Sir W. Hamilton. a. Therefore 
shall not Moses ...his people into Canaan K Milt. 
P.L. xil 309. b. Instinct early led him into the 
political arena 1892. c. L., Kindly Light, amid the 
encircling gloom, L. Thou me on J. H. Newman. 
d. Pray you 1 . on Oth. t. i. 311. 3. The Prince . led 

them on with great gallantry 1736. . 4. The captive 
soldier was lea forth Goldsm, Phr. To l. apes (in 
hell ) : see Ape sb. To l. (a. brute) to _ the altar, to 
church : to marry, b. The Moore. . will as tenderly 
be lead by th' Nose As Asses are Oth. 1. iii. 407. 5. 

Tintoret..may 1 . you wrong if you don’t understand 
him Ruskin. 6 . Broad steps f. down into a garden 
i86i_. C. Several seizures of English cargoes led to 
reprisals on our part; reprisals led to a naval war 
M. Pattison. 7. She had led him the life of a dog 
xSga. 8, b. Ropes.. led through blocks fixed to 
stakes 1892. 

II. To carry on. fi. To engage or take 
part in, to perform (dances, songs), to utter 
sounds. Cf. L. ducere carmen, choros. -1493. 
3 . To go through, pass (life, fa portion of 
time). Cf, L, ducere vitam . Rarely, fTo sup- 
port life by (bread). OE, 

a. Do 1 . your own life and let ours alone 1 Browning. 

HL To precede, be foremost. (Cf. sense I. 

2. ) I. To have the first place in ; lit. and fig. 

esp. in to l, the dance, the van ME. b. absol. 
To go first. Also with off. 1798. 3. trans. To 
direct by one’s example ; to set (a fashion); to 
take the directing or principal part in (a pro- 
ceeding, performance, etc.) ; to be chief of (a 
party, a movement) ; to have the official initia- 
tive in the proceedings of (a deliberative body) 
1642. 3. Of a barrister: trans. To act as 

leading counsel in'{a cause) ; to act as leader 
to (another barrister)* to take precedence of. 
Also absol. or intr. 1806, 4. Card-playing, a, 

intr. To play the first Card, Also with off. 
Said also of the card. Alsoin indirect passive. 
b, trans. As first player, to piay (a specified 
card); to play one of (a suit or a specified 
suit). Also with out. 1731. 

# 1. b. The Admiral’s frigate led 1900. a. To 1 . an 
insurrection 1841, the singing 1859, the prayers 1866, 

to 2 to play a card in order to bring out (cards held 
by Another player), b. I I. a heart Swi ft. 

Combs, (with ad vs.).' Lead away. a. trans. To 
induce to follow unthinkingly. Chiefly in pass. b. 
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These are some of the most commonly used nouns and verbs 
in our language. Each one must serve to convey a vast num- 
ber of different meanings . . . 

CUT COME 

TELL WELL DOG AID 


When talking about everyday words — the 
kind we use in talking to our family and 
friends, and to our business colleagues, it does 
not get us very far to ask of a word that 
has just been used — 

“What does it mean?” 

It may get us further along the way toward 
understanding each other, if we ask the 
speaker (or writer — they are the same thing 
using different wave-length systems) — 
“What do you mean?” 



(Unavoidable parenthesis: it is equally 
unproductive to ask an artist about his 
painting — 

“What does it mean?” 

It is sometimes useful to ask the artist 
“What do you mean?”) 


M 



LEAD 

Lead (lid), v.' Pa. t. and pa. pple. led. 
[Com. Teut. wk. vb.j OE. laedan :—OTeut. 
*laidjan, f. *iaid6 road, [ourney (see 
LOAD, LODE sbs.J, related to OE. Ii6an 
to go, travel.] 



I. To conducts II. To carry I II. To precede, 
1. frons. To ... ft , To, engage^ bs foremost, 
cause to go - ' iortoke Rartjn. j(Cf. sense I. , 
along’ with ;pA^to perfornv^.LC^i j • To hove 
oneself, fa. To ;. j dance the, first place. 


bring or take ^songs^e utter^lh; )li. and fig. ‘ 
(a Verson .or ’ »dunds^Cf*\^ .ln'fo’1.; 

animal) to a ijvc/ucere carmwfclhe dance, the 
place. (Phraies ^chproij 1 — 493.^ van MEkb.../ 
like to i. cap- ^x 24 To go^ 4 ‘^: Vf obso(, 8 To go . . 
five are now .through, ypasis vvflrst, 'Alio with 
understood In , j (life," fa p6r-r>£ off. r 1 798.’ 
sense 2.) UW ;- t?on oftflmeJ^'vT. Irons)- To' 
—1704. b. *To j^Cf. jl.^ducere^cllrect by one's 
carry or convey, vltam's Rdrelyvwexample'ji' to set 
usu.'in a cort.Vi’tToflupbort'j^i^la fashion); to 


LEAD 

Lead (lid), sb. J ME. 
[f. LEAD v. 1 ] 




tl . Theaction of LEAD 
v.l; leading — 1510. 

b. Direction given by 
going in front; exam- 
ple; esp. in phr. to 
fol/ow the I. of 1 863 . 

c. spec, in Hunting , 
etc., chiefly in phr. 
to give a /., i.e. to 
go first in leaping a 
fence, etc. 1859. d. 
A guiding indication 
1851. 2. The front or 
leading place; the 
place in front of 
(something). Also, the 
position or function 
of leading (e.p. a 
party), 


( Some day, we would like to 
correct what we feel is a 
misleading wry that die 
tionaries describe common 
words. They list “mean- 
ings” in vertical columns, 
one below the other. We seem to 
give some value of “superiority” to 
that which is higher than some 
thing else. We have the feeling that 
the iirst definition is somehow 
“more right” than the second, 
third, etc. 

Let us instead consider a dic- 
tionary that uses an illustrated 
“spectrum” to indicate areas in 
which a word has been used, how 
frequently, and over what period 
of time. 

No such dictionaries ap- 
parently exist today. Hut it 
may be useful when you 
look up common words in 
a dictionary — one that has 
many definitions — to think 
of them as being distrib- 
uted across a spectrum. 
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So far, we have 

these give us quite a bit of trouble when 
we use them in trying to express what we have 
experienced. 

“Big” words seldom give us much trouble . . . 


dug 

ruefully at her host 
“I’ve got a run.” 

We are pretty sure she does n -t mean 
the same thing as V illie Mays loos 
when he says 
“I’ve got a run.” 


LOOK UP 

® ICOSAHEDRON • 

IN ANY DICTIONARY. IT WILL 
SAY “A GEOMETRIC FIGURE HAV- 
ING 20 SIDES." 


WE MAY HAVE TROUBLE SPELLING 

• ICOSAHEDRON • 


WE MAY HAVE TROUBLE SAYING 

* ICOSAHEDRON • 


BUT WE HAVE NO TROUBLE 
UNDERSTANDING WHAT IS MEANT 
WHEN SOMEONE SAYS THAT 
SOMETHING IS AN 

• ICOSAHEDRON • 




HERE IS A BETTER WAY OF SAYING 


WHY DESCRIBE SOMETHING 
WHEN YOU CAN SHOW IT? 




iggitf 

Bl 


One reason for this is that “big” words 
frequently are “labels.” They “define , 
themselves” and these definitions are nearly 
always “circular.” Most of the technical 
terms used in the professions and sciences fall 
into this classification. 

“Little” \yords often tell us what is meant 
by them, from the context in which they 
are used — 


The “medium” sized words give ts the most 
trouble because : 

1. We get little or no * omfort fr< m looking 
them up in a dictionary. 

2. We sometimes cannot figure oi t what 

the speaker “means ’ just fron the con t ex* 
in which he has used the word 
Here are a few medium-sized words 
that we use nearly every day wh eh can 
give us trouble . . . 



country patriotism society government , 

democracy republic people ex erience . 

business management leadership or icctives : ft; 

politician natural virtue morals mtion '..5 it 
communism delinquent criminal nsanity : 

etc. etc. etc. iaSi 


Here’s just one example : you will run into 
dozens of others every day, if you listen 
or look for them. Yet people actually believe 
they communicate when they use words 
in this way: 

“Too much government is bad for business!” 

This statement may mean something 
to the person who used it — but it is utterly 
without effective meaning to the person 
who hears or reads it. 

You can lose a friend, but clarify the 
statement, by asking a few questions: 

What government do you mean? Federal, 
state, county, city? • 

Executive; legislative or judicial? 

Elective or appointed? 

Where is the government you mean? 

In Nigeria? Athens? Outer Slobo via? 

What time are you talking about ' 

Today? Last month? In the Age of Pericles? 
During the American Colonial Pe bed? 


22 
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(5 reel that) bu , ( wha| S he means) “The policies of 
(what?) the Committee of Ten (where?) in Carthage 
(when?) in the '1th Century, B.C. 
were destructive ("bad" in what way?) to the 
growth of commercial competition. 


( Y ou may either agree or disagree with the 
speaker- — but at least you now know what 
it is you agree or disagree with. Sometimes it 
Is useful to know that.) 

At this point, you might be tempted to ask — 
“Why didn’t you say so in the first place?” 

Don’t do it! It’s a sure-fire way to make 
people mad at you. 

But it may be a good question to ask yourself 
when people don’t understand you. 


Common words do not have meanings 
Only people do. 

And sometimes they don’t, either. 


statements like 

_ ' —Then, fill ir 

what, the place and the time. 


Sometimes you will discover that y > i don’t 
know the what, where * r when — i i f act, y v 
haven’t the slightest idea what yoi 
are talking about. This is always ; rather 
interesting discovery. 

Or, you go ahead and say it, with i ames, 
places and dates. Perhaps nobody vil.1 agree 
with you, but at least they won’t a ;k. 

“Why didn’t you say so n the first place?” 

You already have — 




Jefcf' 1 (( 

/ c ytv 









spu*\r\ 


i - r 


y i' ' 

JXj***. 

^ fit, 

(r*U u U<f * W 

ft- - ^ 



'ji* 



I'YHIGHT I960 O IJL STEIN 
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THE HUMAN TRANSACTION 


I 

JHU t is sometimes useful to think of human 

communications as “transactions.”^ In the sense we mean here, a transaction involves the 

interaction of the observer and what he observes. This can take place between ourselves 
and the world-outside-our-skin. Or it can take place between two or more human beings. 
The transaction may be an exchange of specially-created visual events, such as written 
words, works of art, photographs, charts, equations etc., or in the form of spoken symbols, 
as in ordinary conversation, speeches, songs and music. Whatever the symbolization, 
the basic ingredients of the transactions are the same. 

These transactions may include: 


Something taken in , 


Something transformed 


-m- 


Something retained , . 

. w— x?? "'" ; - 



. , T . 1 . 1 1 1 

Something created ■*. 

- 

Something transmitted , . 

- 1 * ‘ f : 


H M i ’ >• : 

,, * 






-» p ;.. 
L 


,,, '.-4.1 ;; 


’Hi 

‘ > v> 

: 


Light waves, sound waves, tactile impres- 
sions, odors, tastes, etc. from outside-our- 
skin-events 

Light and sound waves transformed into 
electrical “codes" for transmission to the 
muscles 

Memory patterns stored in the nervous sys- 
tem as electro-chemical codes 

Codes changed Into muscular reactions 


Wi:-' 1 -'' ‘ V- ’ ’ '■ 

Muscular movements move objects so that 
they emit or reflect unique patterns of 
visible light waves (or create pulsed sound 
waves) which are received by others as 
events seen or heard. 




i >■ 

■ . ■ . T ,v 
4 A 


-fv 
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X 

“/ have a pet at home" 


“Oh, what kind of a pet ? ’ 



“It is a St. Bernard.” “Grown up or a puppy?” 



“It is full grown.” “What color is it?” 


When we communicate with each other, 
it is useful to keep in mind that our common 
words may not evoke the same image in 
someone else’s mind as they do in ours . . . 
Knowing this, we can help improve our 
communications by being as specific 
as possible in the way we use words , . . 

And, if you are on- the receiving end, 
it often helps to ask questions.. 

Assuming that “everyone knows what you 
are talking about”. . . 

and assuming you know what others are 
talking about without asking questions 
to make “sure”. . . 

. . . are two common causes of 
communications failure. 


Human communications frequently* seem to have a 
"loop” or “closed circuit" pattern. 




“Why doesn’t anybody understand me?” 


“Why didn’t you say you had 
a full-grown, brown and 
white St. Bernard as a pet 
in the first place?” 



Although some communications take the 
form of . 

SENDER . ' ' 


MESSAGE 


RECEIVER / ; 

Many forms of communication require a 
. closed 

response'"^ * • MEsIaiGE 


■S E N D ! 


W RESPONSE 
MESSAGE! 


■ ncccivc R 



* Frequently, but not always. When you read a book, 
or other pattern of symbols, your response may be 
purely internal, and does not go back to the person 
who originated the message. 
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In our daily lives, particularly in business, education and government operation:,, many 

interlocking communications loops may have to be used in order to perform even quit 
simple communications. In the oversimplified case diagrammed below, we see some of the 

interlocking loops that might be required in order to get a piece of advertising for a new 
product started, prepared, submitted, and returned for correction. Notice through how 
many minds the information has to pass — and remember, each mind will see the 
problem somewhat differently and the message may change slightly as it passes along. 


DIVISION 

MANAGER 
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we have tried to do 
so far is to discuss some of the things that go into the 
process by which we communicate with each other. 


We have talked about Input (“What’s Gotten Into You?”) 
and Processing (“What’s Going On in There?”) and 
Output (“Words, Words, Words”) for all the world as if 
we were some kind of computer, or something. Well, 
that’s sort of the way it is; something comes in, 
something is done to it, and something comes out. 


Now we want to talk about some of the everyday troubles 
we have when we try to understand each other. 

These troubles seem to be very much the same whether 
we are talking to members of our family, or at a 
luncheon of the Greater Metropolitan Daffodil Club, or 
making a presentation to a board meeting. Business 
communication differs from other communication 
only in the environment in which it takes place. 


We shouldn’t have too many problems if we can keep a 
few things in mind: 

1. At best, our perception and knowledge of what we can 
talk about is limited and fragmentary . .- . 

2. Whenever we talk about something, we are talking 
about something that happened inside of us, not 
something outside of us . . . 

3. What happened inside of us did not necessarily happen 
the same way inside someone else . . . 

4. Common words do not in themselves have meanings; 
only the people who use them have meanings . . . 



With these precepts firmly in mind, we can trudge 
forward with confidence toward the molehills of fact and 
the mountains of inference we make out of them; the 
“ism of is,” and other strange places . . . 
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To most of us, this is a pretty familiar scene. So familiar that we may tend to feel tha we see non 
in it than is there for us to see. Try answering the questions below and see how y- m come out 







Which of the following statements 
are true, false, or cannot be ans>vered at all? 


/■ 1. The Jones family owns a TV set . . ... a 
l '/2. Johnny is doing his homework while he 

watches TV . . . . . . . '. . . . 

" 11 - , { i . 

■ '3;tJohnny’s father is a stockholder . . . . , 

it ?<4;:|The screen is showing a scene from a Western/ 
I ■ 6. -Mrs.’ Jones is knitting ^sweater 

6. Mr. Jones is a cigar smoker,. 

7. . There are three people in the room . . 
„8. The Jones family subscribes to TIME, 

: LIFE and FORTUNE' 

< * • t " ”i Vv ,}’4kif9ri>yA l , 1 x- \ 

91 'The Jones family consists of Mr. Jones, 

Mrs. Jones and Johnny , . . . . . . 

10. They have a cat for a pet . . . . 4 . 

11. They are watching’an evening television show 

(Answers on page SO) 
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AS A MATTER OF FACT 


IF YOU PLAYED the little game on 
the opposite page, chances are that you 
felt that at least some of the statements 
about the people in the picture were 
“true.” You may have considered them 
statements of “fact”. 

And you may have been a little dis- 
concerted to discover that some of the 
things you called “facts” are what we 
are going to call “inferences.” 

Let us see if we can explain what we 
mean by “fact” and “inference” be- 
cause everything we have said so far 
in this issue has been built around what 
we believe to be the difference between 
the two. (For instance, the first pages 
of the book tried to show that “facts” 
are something that happens inside of 
us and that everything we say about 
what happened inside of us is not the 
fact, but is only what we say about it. 
We can say that something looks like 
something, but we cannot say what it 
“is," apart from what it looks — sounds, 
tastes, feels, etc. — like.) 

So, we’ll say that a “fact” (for you) 
is something you personally experi- 
enced. And we will go further and say 
that everything else is an “inference” 
(for you). 

These are harsh definitions. Indeed, 
if we had to live in a world where there 
were only “facts” (as we have defined 
them) , it would be a pretty small world, 
limited to those few things we could 
personally touch, hear, taste, smell or 
see. We do not feel that we live in such 
a world and “common sense” tells us 
that there are many things we can ac- 
cept as “facts” that we have not person- 
ally experienced. 

And we are going to agree with you. 
We are simply going to say that as long 
as you are conscious of the difference 
between “facts” and “inferences” you 
are less likely to run into trouble when 
you talk and listen to other people than 
if you don’t distinguish between them. 

We can further say that for most 
common, everyday living a “fact” is 
something that is socially agreed upon. 

v 


It can be considered a “fact” if most 
people believe it to be “true” or if those 
people who are expert in it agree upon 
it. We can act as if such things were 
“facts,” but we must remember that 
facts defined in this way are subject to 
change. 

(For example, for a good many cen- 
turies most people believed that the 
world was flat, even though no one actu- 
ally had reported having seen anyone 
“fall over the edge.” And for several 
centuries top scientists believed that it 
was light, shining out of your eyes, that 
made the world visible. Mere consensus 
does not establish unchanging “facts” 
because the consensus is based upon 
what is said about an experience). 

We may also find it useful to keep in 
mind that “facts” change with time. 
Or rather, that facts relate to time. The 
statements that New York City has a 
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population of 10,000 ; of 200,000 and of 
7,891,000 people were statements of 
fact at the time somebody counted them. 

So, perhaps a good way to think about 
facts is that they are something that 
happened to you ; that they are always 
historical whenever you try to talk 
about them. And a good way to think 
about “inferences” is that they indi- 
cate higher or lower probabilities. 
These probabilities may be high be- 
cause people have reported them widely 
and repeatedly. (That the sun will come 
up tomorrow morning enjoys a very 
high probability, because in the experi- 
ence we have had of it, it has always 
done so. But, as any commuter knows, 
the fact that the 8:15 train has been 
on time every morning for the past four 
days does not mean that it will for sure 
be on time tomorrow morning. Both 
statements are inferences ; but one has 
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a much higher probability than the 
other and we can acApp rawed i^QiTs F&le 
it were a fact). 

We can — and do — disagree on “facts” 
to the extent that our individual experi- 
ence of the world is different. But what 
we mostly get into trouble about are | 
disagreements about inferences, which 
we have stated as if they were facts. 

Suppose we both looked through a 
microscope. We might reasonably agree 
that that wiggly little thing down there 
is a wiggly little thing down there. But 
if I say that it is a paramecium, and 
if you say that it is an amoeba (both 
statements necessarily inferences) we 
may be in for an argument. 

And we can make this area of dis- 
agreement even wider — and thus our 
chances of understanding each other 
smaller — if we continue then to make 
new inferences concerning the first in- 
ference. We can, and sometimes do, 
build a whole crazy superstructure of 
inference built on inference — as in the 
chart on this page concerning the “man 
with a briefcase.” 

\ou can build similar charts around 
almost any common event in your daily 
life and quickly discover why you some- 
times have difficulty understanding 
other people — and why, sometimes, they 
misunderstand you. 
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NONK OF THU STATEMENTS ON PAGE 28 CAN BE SAID TO BE 
TRUE FROM WHAT YOU ACTUALLY SAW IN THE PICTURE 

1. You do not know that the set is owned by them; it could be borrowed, or 
a demonstration set. 

2. You do not know whether Johnny is doing homework or not; all you can 
see is that ho has a book in front of him. 

3. You do not know that Johnny’s father is a stockholder; you only know 
he is looking at the stock market report. Matter of fact, you don’t know 
he is Johnny’s father, either. He may be an uncle or friend just visiting 
in the house. 

4. You do not know that it is a Western. It could be a commerce 1 or a foreign- 
made inovie, or almost anything. 

5. You do not know that it is Mrs. Jones, and you cannot tell what she is 
knitting. 

0. You do not know that Mr. Jones (if, indeed, that is Mr. Jones) actually 
smokes cigars. You only can see that there is a cigar on the ashtray. 
Perhaps someone else left it there. 

7. You do not know how many people might be in the room; you can only 
sec that there are three people in the part of the room shown in the pic- 
ture. 

8. You do not know what magazines they subscribe to. The ones on the table 
may have been purchased at a newsstand or loaned by a friend. 

9. You do not know if this is the Jones family; nor can you tell if there are 
other members of the family who are not present. 

10. Could be a neighbor’s cat, making itself “at home.” 

11. You cannot toll if it is evening or not; only that the lights are on. Perhaps 
it is midday and the shades have been drawn. 



r 


. vC-V' 


f.*i 

2^.1 : 




WHAT 


COMMENT 


Ifea'l-wo.uldn'tbe'^fil 

^surprised if that | 
A ; ; ;man doesn’t ti/rn 
'{•: rto be a spy.%*m 
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Th IE TROUBLE WITH IS, IS IS 

If we were to track down 
and corner in its lair 
what we believe to 


be one of the 
chief causes 
of problems 





in everyday 
communica tions. 
we would 
describe 
it as the 
misuse of 
the word. 


BEHIND the unqualified use of the 
word “is” lurk a number of assump- 
tions, each of which can lead to trouble. 

(We use the word “unqualified” because 
there certainly appear to be places in 
our common speech where trying to 
avoid using the word “is” is — see? — 
not worth the effort it takes) . 

So what’s so bad about “is” ? 

For one thing, what we consider 
“bad” are the many ways in which it 
can be misused in everyday speech : 

“It is good ...” 

“He is lazy .. .” 

“That is a rock . . .” 

all have one thing in common. The “is” ; ’ 
implies that we are describing some- 
thing “out there” that has a certain V 
quality — “goodness,” “laziness,” or 
“rocklike” — which exists independently 
of our personal experience of it. And 
the next implication is that you must 
agree because “obviously” that is what 
it is. But what we really are describing 
is an internal experience (sec pages 3 
through 12) which may have validity 
only for us. 

One way out of this dilemma may be 
to say : 

“I think it is good ...” 

“I believe he is lazy . . .” 

, , v ?< loolcs to me like a rock .” J, | ; .. fl 
. .;..y or, if.we don’t actually say it out loud, < 
we can at least think this way to our- ; . 

% selves,' ai.aj.reminder that what we j 1 ' 
describe is not “out there” but an ex- 5 ' 

■ e inside ourselves. . > : f 

her .thing we imply when we use , 

•dd'is”; seems tbjbe that we ’have, k 
ed the subject "(whatever it may = ' * . : 

st fit canibe - described. But/hn , 5 

. •*? » >• reality, we can only have examined a 4 '4 1 
, ‘ limited number of possibilities (an ex- • 
1 . V' pert may be 'defined as* a person “who * ■ ’. 

knows how much he does not know”),, ; 
•’ Of these possibilities, we have :chosen •* :• 
one (or several) for a personal -reason 1 

that may have validity only for us. 

In biir everyday speech, in memos ! 
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versation, we hear or read pronounce; 
ments like, “He is an organization man,” 
or, “He is unimaginative,” rendered 
with the air of finality that would be 
more proper coming from the Princeton 
Institute of Advanced Learning. 

If you take a look at the chart on this 
page which partially lists some of 
the things that might be said about 
an individual (just as many things 
could be said about the company you 
work for, or an organization you belong 
to, or your neighborhood) you will see 
that they represent a wide spectrum of 
different experiences that different 
people have had at different times with 
this one individual. To choose one and 
to speak of it as if it characterized the 
real, living person, is to imply “all.” 
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IT'S A MAD, MAD MAZE 


Just for fun, read the fol- 
lowing description, which is 
taken from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and then see which 
of the illustrations it de- 
scribes. 


It is small, with a long nose, 
ears and tail, the latter being 
naked and prehensile. The op- 
posable first hind toe is claw- 
less and the tip is expanded 
into a flat pad. The other 
digits all bear claws. The best 
known species is about the 
size of a cat, gray in color, the 
fur being woolly. 




(We gave\three artists the 
description above — nothing 
more — and this is what 
they drew.) 


34 


THE DESCRIPTION at left is of an 
opossum. If you didn’t guess that, we 
don’t blame you, because first of all, 
none of the drawings looks Very much 
like what we know to be an opossum, 
does it? And yet, you may notice that 
each drawing is still a legitimate inter- 
pretation of the description. Who can 
deny that in each picture the tail is 
naked, the nose is long, etc. ? 

And second, we didn’t include any 
statements that would conform to what 
is probably your common conception of 
an opossum, such as “it hangs upside 
down when it sleeps and carries its 
young in a pouch.” 

But perhaps the point to be made 
here is that this has been a demonstra- 
tion of something that occurs very fre- 
quently in our everyday dealing with 
others. We could call it “by-passing,” 
for it happens when someone says (or 
writes) something, and someone else 
hears (or reads) something quite dif- 
ferent. It is the missing of meaning 
between persons. 

“Time flies.” 

“You can’t. They fly too fast.” 

This, too, is a very simple and harm- 
less instance of by-passing. Why does 
it occur ? 

Well, to begin with, a very cogent 
argument could be developed that there 
are more than 3% billion different lan- 
guages in the world. Each of us talks, 
listens, and thinks in his own special 
language (and sometimes he uses sev- 
eral) which contains slight variations 
of agreed-upon meanings that are 
uniquely individual, and which may 
change each second. Our personal 
language is shaped by our culture, 


country, province, section, neighbor- 
hood, profession, personality, attitudes 
and mood of the moment. And the 
chances that even a few of us will share 
all of these “ingredients” in the same 
way at the same time is pretty remote. 

Lawyers and dentists might disagree, 
for instance, over the word “closure,” 
children could misinterpret the warn- 
ing of a parent about crossing the 
street as merely a distasteful restric- 
tion, the company vice-president might 
view a polite comment from the com- 
pany president as a “subtle suggestion,” 
and so on. It all depends, we might say, 
on which window we’re looking through. 

What sometimes renders the win- 
dows a bit opaque is the misleading 
emphasis that can be placed on the 
words. An assertive intonation or a 
subtle inflection may “change” the feel- 
ing of the words. The plain question, 
“What are you doing?” may become a 
sarcastic “What are you doing?” or a 
shocked “What are you doing?” or per- 
haps a belittling “What are you doing?” 
depending upon the way it is spoken. 

Perhaps the little “conversation 
maze” on page 35 shows how easily 
our different “language worlds” can 
cause dead-ends of misunderstanding. 

In looking for a clue to solve this 
often troublesome problem, we might 
return to what we said on page 21 about 
listening to people, not just words, to 
find meaning. If, instead of asking, 
“What does that mean?” we ask, “What 
does he mean?” and if we are careful 
to ask this of ourselves before we talk, 
perhaps we can avoid some of the every- 
day missed meanings in our communi- 
cation with others. 


w u VIAIVUIV) vuwvu vviuil Ul/Ilcia. 
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. the Simmons report?.4J; 

| can’t find 

“It should be in the 
file, Ted. I used 
it a few days ago." 

K ■■■■;>!$ ' ' ; Z i WTW?: <r 

j|{'#5SfAre you sure you, 

|Ji"T put it back? It y>'V; . 

'.'isn’t th3re : ” ^ li 


“I remember returning it 
to the file. Mind telling 
me why you want it?” > % 


i].. . “I wanted to take it^’ : , ; 

“• with us when we call '$5V?V>- 
'on the Ajax Company today.’’,) 

# 

“Are you going along? I f : i 
' thought you were tied : fK; 
up on that other account." - - ' 

e&mm 

j |pjSo j 

Sgiprfipbd! Two of us will3^| 


F 1 make a better impression }■ 
tf -- ; than just one." -‘f' ' 


“Don’t you think I 
put things back when 
I’m through with them?” 


“I thought I 
was going alone on 
that one.” 


^Sflfj/Tfeit two ofusf?& J|i 

fafe might, make more of ; J 
S|Ki|an impression ‘tk 


, , .“Don’t you think I 

|2fc&.can handle it?^fl:< ; 

ffc not | 

IM;G eorge. We want that 1 
Pflffcco un tf d bn’t vie!” if ;, | 

a m f 

“Sure. Maybe youthink 
• you can get it better . 
than I can.” 


“I’ll look, just 
i~?j- ■- in case.” 


Of course I do. Just 
feiT&tliought it might be i. 

F buried under some papers.” 

< > 

.> jf“My desk isn’t 
' f "that sloppy, 

' . is it?" • 





Why is Ted 
always picking 


on me? 


“I didn’t say that." 
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THE BIG ROCK CANDY MOUNTAIN 



Now we enter a very difficult part of 
our exploration. Tread carefully 
here, and avoid the enticements along 
the way. There are three large traps 
that lie along the path, and they are 
easy to fall into. We call them the 
traps of non-differentiation, and we 
come upon them every day . . . 

“See one and you’ve seen ’em all” 


HOW WOULD YOU DESCRIBE what 
you see in the picture at the left? 

Perhaps we can guess that your de- 
scription included some mention of the 
figures climbing that very precipitous 
mountain. You may have said some- 
thing like “Men climbing a mountain,” 
or “Mountain climbers,” or “Some 
people scaling a peak.” 

Yet it is obvious from their dress that 
these “mountain climbers” also appear 
to be a construction worker, a cowboy, 
a policeman, etc. Each is different from 
the others in some way. 

This might lead us to an observation, 
for if you first noticed them as “men,” 
or “mountain climbers” or “people” you 
were tying them together with words 
in very much the same way as they are 
tied together with ropes in the picture. 
You expressed what you first saw — a 
similarity among them. 

What this demonstrates, perhaps, is 
that in emphasizing the degree to which 
they are alike you’ve made no mention 
of the differences among them. 

In our everyday talking, listening, 
thinking, reading, etc., we tend to do 
very much the same sort of “tying to- 
gether” of things, people, attitudes, and 
the like. Perhaps you’ve noticed from 
time to time how very easy it is to 
“categorize” the elements of our world, 
while it often takes a conscious effort 
to recognize the differences, the nu- 
ances that make each thing unique in 
its own way. 
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is th.it to the extent we see only simil- 
arities and ignore differences, we limit 
our observation of the world about us. 
We laise a flag over our brigade and 
issue each member the same size cloth- 
ing. 

Now look at the illustration directly 
below. What do you see? Perhaps the 
first thing you notice is how different 
each view of the ball is from the others. 
Sometimes the difference between them 
is slight, but taken together the illus- 
tration shows quite a wide range of 
possible aspects of one single ball. 

We can see that in the world we 
experience about us there is some cor- 
respondence to that illustration. Some- 
times the differences between two 
things are slight — often they are signi- 
ficant. And surely in the whole range of 
things in a “category,” there is bound 
to be an opportunity for great disparity. 

You might argue here that our ability 
to learn is largely dependent upon the 
extent to which we are able to see sim- 
ilarities — to associate and relate vari- 
ous facts, theories and subjects. We 
agree there wouldn’t be much point in 
teaching a child the rather abstract 
concept of 1+1=2 if he couldn’t use this 
knowledge to keep track of his marbles 
at recess and much later, to evaluate 
the financial solvency of his company ! 

And perhaps, then, we come to a con- 
clusion. We might say that it is often 
beneficial to discriminate among the 
things we experience, so that we notice 
the differences among things that are 
apparently similar, and the similarities 
among things that appear different. 

It would seem that this approach 
might be more rewarding as we deal 
with our world — it might be good to 
add, when next we are tempted to say, 
“See one and you’ve seen them all,” the 
question, “or have you ?” 


to every question’ 



WE PROBABLY CAN AGREE that in 
the world we experience every day there 
are very few events that we can classify 
as being either one thing or another — 
ours is not a black or white world, for 
the most part. We realize that people 
do not have to be either fat or thin, tall 
or short, rich or poor, etc. They may be 
a little of both. 

Yet we find it difficult to describe the 
multitude of “in-betweens,” the not 
quite blacks and not quite whites, be- 
cause our language is structured in 
such a way that there is a sad shortage 
of “in-between” words. 

Try, for example, to fill in the blank 
spaces below with words that indicate 
the degrees of possibility between 
“either-or 

good evil 


pleasant 
sweet 


unpleasant 
sour 


Difficult, isn’t it? In fact, it’s nearly . 
impossible without using some rather 
imprecise adjectives such as “very,” 
“more,” “fairly,” etc. But this is all our 
language allows in many cases — there 
are few precise “medium ground” 
words. 

As a result, we tend to slip from one 


fining something — largely because it’s 
easier than searching for an interme- 
diate word. For example, if a man can’t 
be described as honest, we are likely to 
call him dishonest. If he is not a suc- 
cess, he’s a failure, etc. 

This isn’t to say that there is no such 
thing as an “either-or” proposition. We 
can understand how at any given time 
a person has to be either dead or alive 
(he can’t be both) , standing or sitting, 
that the sun will rise at 6 :05 tomorrow 
or it will not, and so on. Practically all 
things that can be accurately termed as 
“either-or,” however, are happenings 
that must be related to a certain point 
in time. 

It is when we apply “either-or” alter- 
natives to events that have many de- 
grees of possibility, and when we treat 
them as “either-or” in our attitudes 
and daily conversation, that trouble 
may begin. 

The old expression, “There are two 
sides to every question,” generally 
thought to demonstrate a broadminded 
view of things, is quite restricting 
when we stop to realize that there are 







SOONER OR i-ATER,^ 
CHARLIE BROWN , 
THERESONE THINS 
YOU'RE SOiNSTO 
HAVE TO LEARN.. 



YOU REAP WHAT YOU SOW ! W 
GET OUT OF LIFE EXACTLY WHAT 
YOU PUT INTO IT! NO MORE 

PX And no less!! j " 

lc — 
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But \ e are inhibited by our language, 
as we have seen, and since our attitudes 
may 1 e viewed as largely the product of 
langu ige, we can perhaps begin to solve 
this i roblem at the level of language. 

Ne :t time we are tempted to imply 
“eith r-or” in describing something, 
then, ve might try instead to place the 
state) lent we want to make against a 
scale >f “how much,” “how important,” 
etc. Ii stead of saying “Johnny is a bad 
boy,” for instance, we might substitute 
some hing like “Johnny deliberately 
broke two dishes today. He said he was 
sorry ” 

Pei haps happiness is, after all, a 
little nore margin for error. 

“Tha was the man that is” 

ONE WAY we might look at our ex- 
perie ices of the day-to-day world 
aroun i us is as if they were a continu- 
ous n ovie film on which are captured 
the co istantly moving, changing events 
we ob serve. 

We can close our eyes while watching 
some event and the movie stops — our 
mind pictures the frozen image of the 
last “ rame” we saw in much the same 
way a ; a football play or an actor’s ex- 
press) m on television is “stopped” to 
dram: tize an event. 


image is frozen in our mind’s eye or on 
the television screen we do not for an 
instant suppose that the action was 
never completed in reality. We know 
from experience that a football player 
doesn’t “freeze” in mid-air and an 
actor’s expression isn’t immobilized on 
his face. We can vividly imagine the 
action continuing even if we don’t see it. 

And yet sometimes, in our dealings 
with the people and things around us, 
we tend to close our eyes and “freeze” 
them as if they had not changed since 
w r e last experienced them. 

Attending a 20-year class reunion is 
a good example of this. How shocked 
we are to see how much others have 
changed because we remember them as 
we last saw' them ! 

When we pause to think about it, 
many of our attitudes and actions are 
influenced by the “frozen” images we 
have of people and things. 

Have you ever returned to that 
“quiet, scenic place” you had visited 10 
years ago and been appalled to find a 
crowded resort with gaudy signs? 

Suppose someone calls to obtain a ref- 
erence for a secretary who used to work 
for you. You had to “let her go” because 
she didn’t seem interested in her work 


So you tell the man "Sorry she was a 
poor secretary.” 

But that was six years ago, when she 
was only 19. And you're still thinking 
of her as if she hasn't changed in all 

that time ! 

When we overlook the "when” in our 
statements, we are referring to a single 
frame in a film that continues to run 
and is always changing. But if we stop 
to think “w r hen” we last experienced 
that person, that thing, that event, then 
perhaps we will qualify our statement 
with “I don’t know, really— that was a 
long time ago.” 

Perhaps w r e can see an example of a 
“frozen attitude” in the illustration be- 
low. The interviewer has judged the 
applicant as if he has not changed since 
a certain previous event in his life. Do 
you think the interviewer’s judgment 
has very much to do with the applicant’s 
present abilities? 

And how often do we find ourselves 
disagreeing violently with someone, 
largely because we are discussing some- 
thing we saw at one time ami the other 
person saw at another time? 

Isn’t it time you started asking your- 
self “when”? Don’t you wish everybody 
did? 
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THIS IS THE BEGINNING - NC'i THE ENI 


xi.ei i at the end of the road, some 
reade - s may feel that discussing 
elect] o-magnetic waves, visible 
speet: a, electro-chemical coding, 
symbc logy and loop circuitry has 
little, if anything, to do with the 
conve -sation, dictation, giving or 
reccdv ng orders, writing notes and 
letters, studying reports and parti- 
cipating in conferences that make 
up their working days. 

We’ll go along with that. There’s 
no need to understand the combus- 
tion engine in order to drive a car, 
providing the car is working prop- 
erly. And that’s the point. If human 
communications in everyday home 
and business life ran perfectly 
smoothly, there would be no need to 
understand the mechanism. But- 
most of us would agree— our daily 
communications frequently are 
faulty, ./:. ‘ .iN-- 

When communications do go 
awry, it is often useful to review the 
process to see what went wrong. 
And this we cannot do unless we 
know what we mean by process. 

Then, too, it may be that there are 
some who feel that, “communica- 
tions” is something that technicians 
do (like the man who fixes the tele- 
phone). Thus, they feel, communi- 
cation; is someone else’s job; not 
theirs. 

Not too long ago, a leading indus- 
trial firm studied the way a “typi-, 
cal” executive spends his working 
hours. The results showed that he 
spent, about 90 percent of his day 
communicating. In an average hour, 
he spent aboutb^'minutes writing^, 
91/2 minutes reading, 18 minutes. 


’ spent t hebthqr¥ixbmnulds thinking, 
(itself a form of communication) , 
but thi study doesn’t mention it. 

A government sponsored study, 
carried out by the University of 
Chicago ’and the Department of 
Labor, shows that— as long ago as 
1955— ;t least 50 per cent of the cost 
of run ling the American economy 


was for communications. 

And a leading aerospace firm re- 
cently “costed out” a major project 
and found that 40 per cent of its 
total cost was for communications. 

We cannot pretend, in this brief 
format, to have said very much 
about communications ; but we have 
tried to say several things we feel 
may be important: 

(1) The ability to communicate is 
not something we are born with ; we 
have to learn it— often the hard way. 

(2) Whenever we talk or write 
about anything, what we are talking 
or writing about is something that 
happened inside us— not outside us. 

(3) If we have difficulty under- 
standing— or being understood — it 
is likely we have ignored some part 
of the communications process. It is 

up to us, individually, to find that ‘A 
part and correct it. This is not an 
easy thing to do. 

Meanwhile, there is a useful little 
catechism you can apply every time ;; G 
you hear or read something. Its con- 
stant use can save a lot of frustra- 
tion and ease a lot of tension. It goes 
like this: . A: . . A;, 

(1) WHO said so? (Don’t accept 

“they” or “a company official” or 
“someone close to the .”) 

(2) WHAT did he say? (What 
someone says he “thinks" someone LLf 
else said is probably wrong ; forget 

it.) ... , A 

(3) What did he MEAN?- (If you 
are talking to someone directly, ask- 
ing some questions may help. If he’s | 
not around, then possibly -what'/ic 
meant cannot be established ;bubih 

/asking the question, y6u ^atMeasl^^.'f 

ma J ce ,* i m 'V'X- .. ...... 1 r — .LI. —.A/.' "I ■'■■■ . 

‘may not 
does.) 

(4) HOW does he know? (Is he 
an expert? Was he there? What are 
his sources of information?) 

For us, the intensive use of this 
little set of questions comes as close 
to a “magic formula” as our latter- 
day materialism allows. Perhaps it 
will work as well for you. 





Mwkf' 


i \\\- have put to- 
y-thei a bibliog- 
raphy ot the sources 
used in preparing 
this issue, if you 
want to pursue the 
subject further, 
please write to The 
Editor, Kaiser 
Aluminum NEWS, 
us add-ess given 
blow.) 
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